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French Literature. 
NO ESCAPE 

As the evils of the present age increase, there are bound to be 
many attempts at escape. Even before the bomb fell on Hiroshima 
and wiped out in one instant tens of thousands of defenceless 
Japanese there had been many enterprises and experiments which 
were, in fact, elaborate bunk holes through which some mien hoped 
to run from present evil. And of course they were the more en- 
lightened who felt the need to escape. They could see that modern 
society, built on avarice and material foundations, was beginning to 
topple over. They could see the war coming, springing from the 
false view of man implied in industri.lism. They tried to found 
self-supporting communities, back to the land, back to the simple 
life, where they could cut adrift from modern commitments and live 
on their own and by the sweat of their own brows. Or if they pre- 
ferred to look for a more isolated solution, individuals or single 
families would seek out some remote spot of the earth’s surface un- 
tarnished by chromium plate and electric light. It was not only 
Gaugin in Tahiti, Psichari in the Foreign Legion, or Bernanos in 
Brazil, but a quite normal American family trekking through Dal- 
matia and Italy, or an English family fleeing to the hills or Isles of 
the remoter parts of Britain. It was even de Foucauld in the 
Sahara and the many who sought the enclosed contemplative orders. 

All these were not consciously seeking an escape; few indeed 
were consciously seeking for anything but life, life for themselves, 
life for the world. They wanted by their communities to solve the 
problem ‘of the hour and show how life could be lived. But in fact 
it was nearly always flight, flight from the machine age, flight from 














2 BLACKFRIARS 
industrialism, flight from mass produced lives. The de Foucaulds 
were perhaps the only exception because the negative motive is in- 
sufficient for a contemplative vocation. lf fear and flight is the 
motive they cannot stay. But many did stay in their cloistered 
lives, and de Foucauld triumphed himself—after a lonely death. 
These others, they mostly came to grief; many back to the land 
movements, many Christian communities have sprung up like 
mushrooms in the night and like mushrooms have been gathered in 
the first flush of dawn. 

If it was thus before the last war it is inevitable that it will be so 
now after Hiroshima and the blitzing of the Khineland, after 
directed labour and the trussed-up lives of millions during the war 
and after it. It is time, therefore, as we open another fretful, un- 
certain year, 1946, when we shall continue to reap the unhappy 
harvest of six years war-cultivation, it is time to warn people that 
there is no escape. We are in a heavy sea indeed, but we have no 
lifeboats or belts. We must all sink or sail together. 

It belongs to the nature of our present civilisation that it is 
ubiquitous. There was a time once, when a tribe could arise at a 
call from its God, cut across the sea, made dry for their escape, and 
leave the empire, the very civilisation in which it had been grow- 
ing, far behind, the waters having jo-ned to sever communications. 
But it is now no longer a question of a singie empire like Egypt, a 
unit on the face of the globe. Our civilisation is in fact global; no 
seas can now sever communications, be they never so Red. If you 
rise up and leave America with your own tribe, of wife and children, 
you will find America in the metalled roads, the mechanised bars, 
the radios and the cinemas of Dalmatia or Albania. If you flee away 
from Birmingham or Manchester to the Outer Hebrides, you will 
find the same civilisation there. Indeed, there are parts of the 
world that have not yet come into step, perhaps in Tibet or Central 
Africa, but the inhabitants there are falling over themselves until 
they can get into step. It is now only a question of degree as be- 
tween empire and empire, nation and nation. All men are learn- 
ing to worship the same gods—efficiency, speed, mechanisation. 
There are some who still tranquilly worship their tribal gods in 
their present surroundings, and sing their tribal songs, handed down 
from hundreds of years before gunpowder, steam, or the internal 
combustion engine, began to encircle the globe. But their children 
are hankering for the cinema, are trekking to the towns for wages, 
for the necessary oblations to offer speed and efficiency. There is 
no job for Moses: the Israelites are now Egyptian. 

It is not a question merely of space. It is not simply that there 
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NO ESCAPE 3 
does not happen to exist a few square miles of free space where we 
might find or make our land of promise. Even if an island could 
be found, where we could live as anchorites cut off from the rest. of 
mankind, there would yet be no escape. We should bring man- 
kind with us; we should bring the modern gods, the modern stan- 
dards with us. For the birth of an individual human being is not so 
unique an event as to be without relation to other human affairs. 
Kach one is born a member of society. At one time that society 
was a tribe, a nation, or even an empire; but now that society is the 
human race. Hach child is saddled with the world-wide civilisation 
at birth. It reaily is a member of that society, a limb, a living part, 
not « dead unit like just one more pebble on the beach. The child 
is no pebble, itis a member. This society is in his blood, is a living 
part of him. He cannot escape from his society any more than he 
can escape from his own life—except by death, and even his death 
is the death of a member with its effect and repercuss:ons on the 
rest of the body. 

What if he decides to cut. adrift? What if he denies these world- 
wide deities, blasphemes against the worship of wealth and power, 
vows poverty and uproots himself from ail possessions? What if 
he stands as a prophet denouncing h.s babylonish brethren? He 
may indeed be in revolt, but he is in revolt against part of his own 
being. If he renounces society, he is renouncing himself. This is 
evident if you compare the man who has as yet not been drawn 
into the vortex of modern civilisation, the man who is in it, accept- 
ing and enjoying it, and the man who revolts against it. The pea- 
sant fisherman on a remote island lives his life happily enough, not 
out to make a pile, or overreach his neighbours, but if he is offered 
the chance of ready-made bread without the labour of milling and 
baking, he will seize the opportunity. Now, if the third type of 
man points out the mortal danger of the peasant’s being dragged 
into the vortex, the argument may be beyond the peasant’s under- 
standing. In this case he gradually becomes one of the contented 
worshippers of moloch, he joins the second class of men—indeed he 
was in that class already. He is a member of a diseased society 
with that disease slowly cankering unheeded. But should the 
arguments prove successful and he be persuaded to refuse the city 
bread, to spurn the engine and screw offered for his boat, to thrash 
his son returning from school with American ideas in his head and 
pieces of a radio in his hand, then he has become a reactionary. He 
has lost the tranquillity of his peasant life and taken on something 
of the sophistication of the third class of man, in revolt and reaction, 
always fighting against what is clawing at him from within. He 
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has become self-conscious, as all who try to break away must be- 
come self-conscious, watching their own steps as they try to walk 
away. It is impossible to act as though th.s present civilisation did 
not exist. If a man could blot out for himself this civilization he 
would never consider it, it would never come into his mind. That 
is why attempts at leading a simple, more primitive life, break 
down, for life is no longer simple or primitive and no one can make 
it so any more than he can add to his stature one cubit. A man, or 
a group, can set out to lead a life independent of modern complex- 
ities, but they are embarrassed, self-conscious; others can see them, 
and they cannot, no matter how they try, forget those others. If 
momentarily they blanken their minds they are only as ostriches 
in the sand. The disease of society is as much in these reaction- 
aries; the difference is that they can feel it there and they are trying 
to run away from it, like the cat with a bag tied to its head—walk- 
ing backwards. 

To a Christian this should be clear—that there is no escape from 
the society into which one is born. For it is not a question of cul- 
pability, of co-operating in the evil; but it is a question of respon- 
sibility for society as Christ himself was not guilty of, but respon- 
sible for, the ailing human society into which he was born. If any- 
one had a right to be cut off and apart from the society into which 
he was born, it should surely have been the Son of Man, born with- 
out original sin, born hypostatically united to the Godhead. But 
had that been so the Incarnation and Redemption would be sense- 
less mimicry and ‘‘make-believe’’. The Incarnation means that 
the Son of God, becoming man, involved himself in human affairs 
so much as to take on, not only all human perfections, but all 
human imperfections, save only sin. He became a curse, because 
Adam and the seed of Adam were accursed. He was a man with 
men, not a superman standing apart; he was a member of our 
society, a living member. Mary herself brought him into a diseased 
world, and he was diseased, he. was mortal and suffered pain. There 
was no escape for Christ. He was not simply a voice up on the 
Mount telling men how to get out of the mess they were in; he was 
down among them, living their life, suffering their pain. Ab- 
solutely speaking there was just one chance of escape—for him. 
His divine nature could have wrested him from his human society— 
but ‘‘nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.’ 

For Christians to-day, members willy-nill¥ of a world-wide society, 
the opportunity of co-operating with Christ is far greater. They 
are now members, not of a tribe or nation, but of all human society, 
even in the natural order, not simply as children of grace. And 
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NO ESCAPE 5 
there is no escape; it is for them, as it was for Christ, the will of 
the Father of all mankind, that they drink the chalice. The only 
way out is the way through. Each one is a responsible member of 
society and he is respons.ble for society, in some way as Christ was 
responsible for all men. By trying to run away men are trying to 
shelve responsibility in a far more despicable way than the lovers 
of bureaucracy, who leave it all to the State. For the socialised 
man does not she:ve responsibility through fear, but mainly through 
laziness and because the disease is in him unheeded. But when a 
man knows of the leprosy in him and his brethren, it is cowardly, 
desperate fear that makes him want to run away and leave his re- 
sponsibility at home—yes, at home, where he was born and_ nur- 
tured, where he ought to, and indeed must, live. 

The implications of this fact that there is no escape are countless 
and of great moment, all of them. Here we have only space to 
point toa few. It means, not that attempts at forming Community- 
life are bad and hopeless, but that all such attempts should be made 
with a view to the rest of society. A community should be formed 
in order to save not the members of the community but the whole 
of society. It is useless to lament that a community cannot be- 
come wholly self-supporting, to frown on Birmingham-produced 
saucepans, and Chicago-tinned meat. Such things are inevitable— 
even in a Carthusian cell; they are not lamentable; they affirm the 
common responsibility for Birmingham and Chicago. The Car- 
thusian offers his prayers, offers his life for Sheffield and Leeds, 
Dusseldorf, Milan and Hiroshima too. For he is responsible for 
Hiroshima and the wasted lands of Europe. The Community of 
“Back to the Landers’’ must take this responsibility too. If they 
are out to save their skins they are doomed; if they are out to offer 
their lives, as Christ was out of Jerusalem to offer his life for Jeru- 
salem, they will have achieved much even if they break up. 

How foolish to stand aside and think that Non-resistance will 
achieve Peace. There is no escape to Peace. We have to “‘win 
through’’ to Peace, win through our own death. The crucifix is not 
the model of non-resistance; it is the picture of the greatest of all 
Resisters who bore all men on his shoulders. 

How proud to stand aside and criticise the society in which I live 
us though I were above it, not part of it. I can only criticise 
society, criticise the Government, criticise Hiroshima «and the 
Waste Lands of Europe if I release that such criticism is self-criti- 
cism. I cannot stand aside; I am immersed in it. To change 
society I must change myself. And the only way out is the way 
through—now. There is no escape. THE Epitor. 
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A FRENCH CATHOLIC REVIEW 
APPEARS AGAIN 


Ir is a great joy to be able to give some account, in the friendly 
columns of Buackrriars of La Vie Intellectuelle, the Dominican 
review which started to appear again last February after four-and- 
a-half years of silence. That joy is all the greater, because during 
the occupation we always envisaged our work after the war as united 
to that of Catholics throughout the world, but especially to that of 
our English brethren, linked to us as they are by the closest of ties. 
It was indeed because I had tried to get into touch with them, des- 
pite the German occupation, in order to prepare for this work for the 
Church, that I, with one of my brethren, Pére Dubarle, was. ar- 
rested on the Swiss frontier in March, 1944. Only a few days after 
my liberation I was able to meet in France some of my friends from 
across the Channel, and now, less than a year later, on a visit to 

ingland, I can write, in an English review, something of what has 
happened and of our hopes for the future. 

To begin with, let me recall what La Vie Intellectuelle stood for 
before the war. Begun in 1929, under the editorship of Pére Berna- 
dot, that indefatigable creator of reviews, who started La Vie 
Spirituelle, as well as many other publications, La Vie Intellectuelle 
was animated by a small group of Dominicans, with the active col- 
laboration of many secular priests and lay people. Its aim was to 
contribute in France to that intellectual effort required in order to 
make the influence of the Church felt in the world. We know with 
what interest Pius XI, and after him, Pius XII, always encouraged 
such efforts. They are not without their dangers, and to have 
worked from the very start up to 1933, for the reconciliation be- 
tween nations who could not forget an earlier war, and, afterwards, 
to have denounced the dangers of Hitlerian paganism under all its 
forms, meant that La Vie Intellectuelle had plenty of enemies. 
Hence, in 1940, after the occupation of Paris by the Germans, there 
could be no question of its continuing to appear. 

But the review was able to continue its work all the same. The 
German administration was too methodical and logical not to have 
a few weak spots. The censorship of books was distinct from that 
of reviews and periodicals. A review could not appear without Ger- 
man authorisation, but a book could. The whole secret was not to 
appear as a periodical. But a publisher might have to suffer severe- 
ly if by any chance a book did not meet with the approval of the 
Germans after its publication. Nevertheless, he did not have to 
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undergo the indignity of asking for a permit, and a measure of liberty 
was preserved in this way. Thus it was that the collection, Ren- 
contres, could appear at intervals for 4 years. But there is no need 
for me to speak of that, since BLackrriars has already done so in 
the kindliest of terms. 


Rencontres, we hope, will continue to appear whenever there may 
be a special need for documentation or information on a particular 
subject. In this way we shall pursue our investigation into all 
efforts directed to the rechristianisation of France. After the num- 
ber devoted to the problems of city life there has appeared recently 
a parallel survey, by the Abbé Boulard, chaplain of the Jeunesse 
Agricole Chrétienne, of the problems of rural life, and soon there 
will be published a study of what a ‘‘missionary parish’’ ought to 
be, by a priest in a working-class district, the Abbé Michonneau. In 
the same way we intend, with the help of our English friends, to 
give to the French public, studies of similar English problems. 


La Vie IntellectuelVle itself, as we have said, began to appear 
again last February and its orientation will give meaning to the 
more detailed documentat.on of Rencontres. What, then, are these 
projects? Here I will gladly borrow an idea from one of my friends 
(who himself owed it to Bergson) and whose quasi-prophetic tem- 
perament sees more clearly into the future of the years to come 
than anyone I know: For 200 years, he would say, man has grown 
in every direction save one. He has developed physically and in- 
tellectually, but spiritually he grows poorer every day. He has 
triumphed over the whole universe, he has discovered unsuspected 
sources of power, he has infinitely increased his intellectual cap- 
acity and quickness of response: but these wonderful discoveries al- 
ways turn to his hurt in the end because his spiritual life is not 
sufficiently vigorous to put these new capacities at the service of 
mankind. The frightening discovery of the atomic bomb has re- 
cently given a new meaning to such reflections. 


For ourselves we believe—and that word connotes certitude for 
Catholics—that Christ alone and the preaching of his gospel can 
give the world the spiritual growth ‘t needs. We have all his power 
at our disposal. Perhaps, despite the repeated appeal of so many 
popes, we have not used it with sufficient confidence. Not, indeed, 
that holiness has vanished from the Church. But holiness in our 
time has perhaps taken on too individual a character, and we still 
are men of too little faith: we lack the courage to face up to the 
wholeness of the world, created and willed to be such as it is by our 
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Creator, und to plant the Cross in its midst. 

To do this a double task is necessary; a task which must, we 
think, be carefully distinguished. Some people, animated by the 
Christian spirit, will have the job of creating a world in which 
Christ’s gospel can be preached, spread abroad and lived. Their 
immediate purpose will not be the building up of the kingdom of 
God, but rather that of the world—international organisation, and 
the reconstruction of our respective countries, so tried in the furnace 
of war. Thus we have, in France, men dedicated to this primary 
work, men of a Catholic spirit who gave themselves heroically to 
the task of resisting the German invaders and who now turn to the 
political field. They do not belong to any one political party with 
u Catholic label. Such parties find little favour in France. These 
men belong rather to different parties and they can collaborate for 
the time being with any party whose short-term and immediate 
policy seems to them directed to the good of France and the com- 
mon welfare of mankind as those concepts are looked on by a Chris- 
tian. La Vie Intellectuelle, however, does not directly work on 
this level. Its aim is precisely that of the Kingdom of God, of the 
Church; to see that the spiritual growth of mankind is assured. So 
that men can give themselves to the work of reconstructing the 
world in a Christian spirit, the Church must be alive and visible in 
the world. A Church which assuredly is not of the world, but is in 
the world. To assist in that task is the aim of La Vie Intellectuelle. 
The help of everyone is called for, and it would be intolerable pre- 
sumption on the part of any one review to suppose that it, above all 
other, was designated for such a task. Yet all Christian must de- 
vote themselves to this work, according to the rich diversity of their 
gifts, of which St. Paul speaks. (I Cor. 12). So that the spirit 
may live in the Church, the intellectual work of theologians must 
continue, and it is the experience of our times that a review is in- 
dispensable for this purpose. In this small land of France (small 
now that the reigr of *‘ Les Bigs’ ‘has begun!) La Vie Intellectuelle 
will work, modestly, as a review, to help in that intellectual develop- 
ment which is demanded if the Church is to be at work in the 
world. To that end it will be necessary to keep its readers in the 
closest touch with all the new aspects of our culture as they emerge, 
(Literature, Philosophy, Science, Art, the Cinema, Radio, etc.). So 
too, it will be concerned with the multifarious happenings—econo- 
mic, social, political, international—that are changing the face of 
our civilisation. And above all our review will keep a close watch 
over all those subjects from which, in the midst of a world in the 
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throes of a new life, the collective mind of Christians will draw the 
source of an authentic Christian life, at once personal and com- 
munal: the study of the Bible, under the guidance of tradition and 
under the inspiration of the teaching of authority; a common litur- 
gical life, with the full realisation that every one of us achieves his 
true individuality through taking his place in the common action 
of the whole Church; a care for the unity of the Body of Christ, a 
longing for the return to union of our separated brethren, those sheep 
who are not of our fold, whom our Lord ardently desires to bring 
into unity with us, if only we desire it likewise. 

So it is, living in the world and sharing in that life: of the Church 
which transcends this worid, which yet has claims to make on the 
world, we shall with the help of the Holy Ghost and guided by 
ecclesiastical authority, discern, in this new world itself as_ it 
emerges, those needs which Christ will not allow us to evade. We 
shall have to steel ourselves against the mood of the concentration 
camp, we shall, every one of us, have to spend ourselves in the work 
that awaits us so that we may draw from it all the material, in- 
tellectual and spiritual rewards it can bring. We must see to it 
that a new world organisation w.ll subserve the peace and freedom 
of all. Many other demands will be made on us which, as yet, are 
hidden from our eyes. 

But to achieve such an end, Catholics, the world over, must be 
joined together in unity, that unity of which, paradoxically, we have 
already caught a glimpse during the war. Of this unity too, I spoke 
a few months ago to some German Catholics, supported as I was by 
the prayers and love of so many French Catholics, my friends, who 
steadfastly prayed for their executioners.. That unity, too, is one 
that we hope our English brethren may forward—and it has been a 
joy to discover that they have anticipated our message. 

AucustTIn J. MaynigEu, O.P. 
(Translated by Illtud Evans, O.P.). 


P.S.—La Vie Intellectuelle counts among its collaborators many 
members of religious orders, priests and laymen, some of the latter 
not Catholics, but yet sympathetic to the mind of the Church. Here 
are some of the most faithful of our friends: F. Mauriac, J. Mari- 
tain, Etienne Gilson, P. Claudel, G. Duhamel, G. Marcel, P. 
Bouyer, M. Carrouges, P. de Menasce, Francois Perroux, R. J. 
Truptil, G. Dessus, R. P. Delos, Louis Leprince-Rurguet, etc., and 
amons English writers, Christopher Dawson, Robert Speaight, Bar- 
bara Ward, Dennis Routh, Antonia White, etc. 
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MISSIONARIES FOR RUSSIA 

In January Russia is decked out like a bride, snow covering the 
merciless scars of war, and glistening in ‘the reflection of the sun. . . 
For the countryside is as beautiful as ever, untouched by politics 
and strife... It is easy to wander back with the mind’s eye and 
see the Russia of Tolstoy, the land so noted for its generosity in the 
sight of God, that it was called *‘Holy Russia”’. 

Let us recall that Russia, so as to get a clearer picture of the 
Russia of today 

It was an Agricultural land, where most of the education still 
clung to the religious houses, and the rest of the countryside were 
simpie, trusting folk, who loved to see foreigners because they were 
different and therefore interesting. They were exceedingly hospit- 
able, as all people are in lands where the climate is rigorous: if you 
do not put up the stranger for the night, and the next village is 
many a verst away, then he could easily perish, if not from the cold, 
then from the wolves on the way, which have aiways been numerous 
in Russia. As children we used to wonder why our Lady did not 
come to a Russian Bethlehem, for there was always room for every- 
body, she would not have been homeless. 

How was this managed?. Ah, well, in Russia no one is fussy, and 
the host wanders off and gets some sweet hay, and covers the floor 
with it, and the guests settle down very comfortably on what I sup- 
pose England would call ‘‘the dining room floor!”’ Or else, if it 
was-a peasant household, he would be packed up with the family 
on the wide shelf above the kitchen stove . . 

Bes‘des strangers, there were the numerous occasions when guests 
were expected. On the Feast Day of the Saint of the Village, or 
the Nameday of the lady of the house, on weddings, baptisms, 
funerals, you would do a lot of cooking beforehand, and then look 
out and count the troiki as they came in to be sure you had enough! 
(A troika is'a Russian sleigh with three horses which relieve each 
other). Your guest would often come with children, dogs, and even 
livestock, and when they eventually went away livestock had been 
exchanged, or sold, marriages arranged among the young folk, and 
no end of business seen to, and the host of today prepared to be the 
guest of tomorrow. 

Russia has ever been a fertile land, and you seemed to be able to 
plant a seed and wander off and amuse yourself till Spring and the 
shoots appeared through the thawing snow. Incidentally, this hap- 
hazard way of growing your corn may have facilitated some aspects 
of the Revolution later. 

In the religious houses there was a similar spirit of hospitality. 
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Outside the precints of the Monastery was the house of the chap- 
lain, and his family (a Russian explained to me that Monastery 
chaplains always had to be ‘‘solidm’’, by which he meant a man 
with a numerous family) and several guest houses. Guests were al- 
ways put up there for three days free, with their entire family, and 
whatever animals they had with them. Oiten they all ate in the 
one dining room, with the stray pilgr.ms who spent their lives wan- 
dering all over Russia, staying at one religious house after another, 
and making numerous pilgrimages, particulariy to the Holy Land. 

These untidy, unkempt beggarly pilgrums were treated with great 
respect throughout the countryside, several of them revered as 
Saints by Russians, and occasionally after the death of one or the 
other the people learnt that the pilgrim had been a person of high 
rank, doing penance. 

Penance in Russia seemed the natural expression of their attitude 
to rod, for religious and layman al:ke were deeply imbued with a 
sense of the:r sinfulness, and God’s mercy. They were outstand- 
ingly merciful to public sinners, and always ready to forgive even 
the most heinous crimes, and take the sinner in their midst again. 

Russians cannot do th.ngs by halves. In Moscow one ean still 
see the Churches built so close to one another that their history is 
obvious: most of them were built by merchants, in competition 
with each other. Many a Russian merchant started life like St. 
Francis of Assisi, and had a gay time, more or less sinless, then in 
later life he felt compunction, and started a holy rivalry with his 
neighbour, sometimes ending it all by giving everything up and be- 
coming a religious. All religious in Russia were contemplatives, 
and lived on the land, some of them painting eikons amid prayer and 
fasting, others writing, and after many years of life in the cloister 
they often took to hermit lives, in solitude. 

The source of the greatest joy of the Russian was Easter. It 
must still be so. In the past they had little freedom, now they have 
none, and Easter is the hope, through Christ, of their eternal free- 
dom. Even though now they believe in secret. 

Shrove Tuesday was a day of grandiose eating. I remember some 
of the dishes: pancakes with fish, jam, cream and savouries, all on 
the one plate, numberless patties, cakes, and everything that could 
be devised to use up the eggs, butter, cheese, meat and fish; during 
the rigorous Lent all these items were eliminated, and everyone had 
a lean time. In every house there was a corner with most of the 
family eikons. There was the one the parents had used to bless the 
happy couple at their engagement, another they had for their wed- 
ding, there was the patron Saint of the husband and wife, and each 
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succeeding child, and numerous others. Before all these eikons a 
lamp was always lit, and the famiiy said their prayers. 

On Good Friday the lamp was put out. 

Holy Saturday, at night, there was midnight Liturgy, and the 
family went to church carrying the Easter fare to be blessed .. . 
Some would bring a live fowl in a basket, and throughout the ser- 
vice one might hear its piping voice, whether trying to join the sing- 
ing of the choir or not, 1 do not know... The service is very long. 
There are no pews in Russian churches, although in most cases the 
kindly sacristan finds something for the old and the delicate to sit 
on. The rest either stand, or sit on the floor. There are no organs’ 
in the Russian Churches, the music is entirely the work of the priest 
and the choir master, who between them keep the responses in the 
right pitch. Russians are good singers, and the result is awe inspir- 
ing, for the congregation live their liturgy. So much is singing con- 
sidered part of the Priest’s duties, that unless he has a voice, he is 
often told he has no vocation! 

As near midnight as possible, the priest turns round to the people 

‘and sings out: ‘‘Christ is Risen!’’ and everyone responds gladly, 
‘‘He is truly Risen!’’ and the kiss of Peace is passed round the en- 
tire church, from one to the other, and there is a great joy pervad- 
ing the atmosphere . . . 

When you leave the little church, laden with a smell of incense, 
and the mass of votive candles the Russians love to light before the 
many eikons, the snow crunches underfoot, and the air envigorates 
you, and at the distance you see the first sign of dawn. . , The 
people pack into the many sleighs, and the little sleighbells go tink- 
ling away, with tiny specks of light showing at the distance... 
Each family bring home a candle, lit with the Blessed light from 
the Easter candle, to rekindle the lamp before the eikons in the 
home, a sight never to be forgotten. 

But, someone is bound to think by now, how could such people be 
the same, as we know Communists to be? 

It is a difficult point. Among the Twelve Apostles there was 
Judas. And if you read some passages of Dostoevski, you can see 
how a so-called normal Russian could be wildly abnormal, how in 
his very nature there are traits which the Russian himself expresses 
as ‘‘scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar.” 

In old Russia there was no capital punishment.. Maybe there 
‘would have been no success at the time of the Bolshevik Resolution 
otherwise. For many of the instigators were in the past sent to 
Siberia, and escaped... . 

The Catholic Church in Russia was oppressed by the old régime, 
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MISSIONARIES FOR RUSSIA 13 
and was tiny. Catholics and Jews were debarred from owning land, 
and from higher education. In old Russia there was much corrup- 
tion, side by side with her beauty. An old Jew told me how he 
completed his University course. Each Easter the students were 
required to go to confession to the orthodox priest, or be expelled. 
Each year when his turn came, he went in and said: ‘‘Pray for me 
father, for I am a Jew.’ Whereupon the priest always answered : 
“May the Lord forgive thee, my son,’’ and accepted the proferred 
offering. 

In 1917 the whole country was in disorder, the ban on Catholics 
was lifted, and large numbers were received into the Church. This 
may have: had a lot to do with the attention the Communists paid 
to the Catholics soon afterwards, for by 1921 persecution was rife. 
Russian religion went underground. There, the Orthodox, Jews, 
and Catholics got to know each other well. In the prisons many 
were received into the Church. It was not a question of Rite, for 
both the Liturgy and the Mass were said in hiding, without vest- 
ments, without books, sometimes without a congregation . . . When 
an itinerant priest came to an area, he often would give five sacra- 
ments to one family: ratify the marriage, baptize the children, hear 
confessions and give absolution, pray over the dead, give Holy Com- 
munion . . . Many of the glorious deeds will not be printed till Com- 
munism has had her day, for fear of endangering the living Catho- 
lics hidden in Russia today. Some of the most glorious accounts 
are the heroic deeds of Dominican Tertiary Women, and surely their 
example and their blood, so willingly shed for Christ, will plant the 
seed for the dire need for vocations as Missioners for Russia? 

Russia has had more martyrs than any other land. The suffer- 
ings of her martyrs read like the martyrology, and seem too terrible 
to describe. Like a child the land was overcome by the insiduous 
disease of Communism, and appreciating this fact, Our Holy Father 
has made Little Teresa of the Child Jesus the Patroness of the Rus- 
sian Mission. 

There are a few houses ‘‘rearing’’ men to be missionaries for 
Russia. Very little is done for the women who will be needed there. 

We need men and women, lay and cleric, for this vast land, 
which is about to reopen to Missionaries anew, and we need to be 
ready to sieze this chance, a better chance than we have had since 
the Schism. 

Russia is on the verge of another revolution. Her people have 
come over her frontiers, and in vast numbers have seen other lands, 
true freedom. Also her people have discovered ‘their own 
strength .. . 
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Communism is not popular in Russia. Some three or four out of 
every hundred believe in it. The others are now openly beginning 
to say they are not Communists. Priests, who for years have been 
hiding, plying most unexpected trades, are repeatedly coming into 
the open... It is the dawn... 

Alone these heroic missioners cannot complete their work, for 
Russia has had no seminaries, no system of religious instruction for 
so long, that few under forty-five know anything about God. And 
Russia is a land where so many died in the Revolution, in the fam- 
ines, shootings, and in this last war, that if you go down the street 
of any of their big towns, there are few people to be met over fifty, 
and no really old people. Godless Communism has taught the land 
terrible things, so that Russia stands as a menace to the world. We 
must convert her or she will pervert us. 

It would be a grand plan if people interested in Russia had a house 
where they could learn to love the true soul of Russia, learn Rus- 
sian, read her literature, her history; and find out if they were 
called to join the heroic missioners preparing to go there. Such a 
house is sure to come about,.for the need is great. And the whole 
church is praying, so the vocations will multiply also. 

It would be a grand thing to see branches of all our well loved 
Orders in Russia, and the best way surely would be to prepare now, 
for the dawning day. 

There is no doubt but that the Russian Martyrs will teach us 
many things, and that, going to Russia to teach them the faith, we 
will find that in reality we go there to be taught many things we 
have never guessed. There are those degrees of selfless prayer, 
and of childlike wonder, so natural to the Russian, so seemingly 
distant to us, for Russians are natural contemplatives. But we 
have also something to give them, we have a certain self-control 
and balance which they admire, and long to attain, and without 
which they might easily fall a prey to the next “‘ism’’ that tries to 
overcome them. Mara. 


BEVERIDGE DEBUNKED? 

Tuer fashionable Beveridge school of full employment economics 
is open to a good deal of detailed criticism, and Professor Fisher has 
made a valiant, if not wholly successful attempt to suggest the 
greater importance of a different approach.) In spite of a number 
of dexterous jabs the Beveridge school still stands, sore but un- 
shaken; in rightly denying that the New Economics are new, Pro- 
fessor Fisher tends to sl'p too easily into denying that they are fre- 











(1) A. G. B. Fisher: Economic Progress and Social Security. (Macmil'an; 18s.). 
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BEVERIDGE DEBUNKED? 15 
quently good economics. But he has made out his cause on a great 
many individual points, and provided a valuable corrective to the 
tendency to over-emphas’se monetary solutions. 

On the central issue of full employment, the essence of the Bever- 
idge case is that needs must be clothed with purchasing power. If 
demand shows signs of failing to absorb the whole available output, 
then tax remissions or subsidies must be used to enable or induce 
people to buy the goods which they want—or, more commonly, what 
the current political majority thinks that they ought to want. Pro- 
fessor Fisher prefers to approach the other way round. If goods are 
unsold, why do producers not make more effort to give consumers 
what they want? Why not try to promote new enterprise at the 
“growing points’’ of the economic system, and to render existing 
firms more adaptable? There is not much difficulty in showing 
that along these lines a great deal more could be done than was 
actually attempted in the thirties; most of all, of course, in Professor 
Fisher’s own special field of international trade. The fact, after all, 
is obvious, and has not been ignored by the Beveridge school. But 
it is reasonable enough to point out that they have given it far too 
little attention, and the result of giving it more would be a stronger 
guarantee that full employment will come through, allowing con- 
sumers to buy what they genuinely choose in the market, and not 
what is chosen for them in Transport House or the Town Hall. 

But the argument on these lines can be, and is, carried too far. 
There are good reasons for doubting whether any amount of en- 
couragement of change in the structure of industry to meet con- 
sumers’ demands will always induce the amount of investment, or 
indeed of consumption needed for either full employment or full 
efficiency; whereas the Beveridge approach can, at least, guarantee 
that enough money will be spent, if not always in the best possible 
way. The lesson of the war is not, as Professor Fisher argues, that 
we can have full employment by concentrating unlimited demand 
on a few goods and going short of the rest; it is that we can have 
full employment by creating unlimited demand, which can be done 
even more easily by tax remissions which give consumers more 
money to spend as they like than by subs‘dising, or publicly pur- 
chasing, any particular class of product. 

On the international side there is plenty (beginning with Empire 
Preference) in the policies of the thirties, and of the economists, for 
whom history ended in 1933, which ean be rightly and usefully con- 
demned. We did pay too much attention in the twenties and 
thirties to bolstering up decaying export industries and too little to 
promoting new enterprise in directions where expansion was pos- 
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sible; and there is a real danger that, in adopting protective policies 
in order to allow a monetary expansion for. the sake of immediate 
full employment, we may block developments in the international 
division of labour, which are vital in the long run, both to full em- 
ployment and to higher standerds of living. Quidquid delirant 
reges . . . it is particularly the small client States, as Professor 
Fisher points out, which pay in depression or political dependence 
for the isolationism of the Great Powers. The export of unemploy- 
ment to Australia has long been the maih business of the politicians 
of British agriculture. 

But is it quite so certain that (for example) exporters to Great 
Britain were worse off because we adopted a general tariff in 1931? 
The effect of general protection was that the employment multiplier 
in Great Britain—the effectiveness of a given act of spending in 
creating ever-widening rings of additional employment within this 
country—increased about 30%. The building boom, a classic ex- 
ample of Professor Fisher’s ‘‘elasticity of demand at growing 
points’’, was thus able to lift us a great deal further out of the de- 
pression without running into difficulties over the volume of im- 
ports; while, just because employment and the national income 
were so much higher, our volume of imports may, nevertheless, 
have been at least as high as would have been possible under free 
trade. Professor Fisher quotes at one point the warning in a recent 
United States Government publication against exaggerating the 
effect of full employment on American imports. If he had begun 
the quotation a paragraph earlier, he would have found that *‘Past 
experience clearly indicates that the greatest contribution towards 
a large and stable flow in the supply of dollars . . . lies in the main- 
tenance of a high level of national income and -production in the 
United States.’ In view of the drop of 64% in dollar payments 
on current account between 1929 and 1933, and of the possibility of 
a repetition of this performance within the next ten years, there 
may also be more to be said for a Beveridge ‘‘Full employment 
club’’ of like minded Governments than an argument based merely 
on the need for structural adjudstments would allow. 

Professor Fisher’s general outlook on economic organisation is on 
traditional liberal lines, and he has some well-earned criticism of 
the vagueness of planners about ways and means. As an Aus- 
tralian, he has reason to feel a little cynical over the virtues of 
nationalisation as a means of improving either efficiency or labour 
relations, and he rightly points out that rotund phrases about public 





(2) Hal B. Lary, The United States in the World Economy, p. 14. 
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service, Christianity, or the Scientific Approach do not prevent the 
economics of Socialism from looking remarkably like, according 
to the brand of Socialist, the economics of perfect competition or 
the power politics of big business. In general, his view is that the 
traditional formula of free competition with the State holding the 
ring is still satisfactory, provided only that the rules of competition 
are tightened up. 

It is here that his argument is least adequate. Granted that 
monopolies and trade associations need to be supervised, and in par- 
ticular that the main danger to efficiency is not so much the malice 
of monopolists as the sleepiness of the self-satisfied, that need not 
be taken to justify a sweeping condemnation of the whole genus. 
The formula of the State and the Atom, with a deep suspicion of in- 
termediate organisations in the shape e.ther of large firms or of self- 
governing industries, is scarcely satisfactory, even from the point 
of view of efficiency. Professor Fisher does not meet the argument 
that such act-vities as price-fixing agreements or the temporary 
withholding of patents do often in practice increase the pace of tech- 
nical progress by allowing it to proceed in a series of comparatively 
orderly steps; to quote Professor Schumpeter, a car can be driven 
faster just because it is fitted with brakes. Ore would like to hear 
the evidence, if any, that the world’s chemical industries would be 
more efficient if I.C.I., I. G. Farben, du Pont de Nemours, and 
their network of trade agreements had never existed. Little is 
said, again, of the range of activities where the value of joint action 
by members of an industry is already generally recognised—research, 
export marketing, representations to the Government, labour rela- 
tions, and the like. 

Nothing whatever is said of problems such as are likely to arise 
from the increase in the bargaining power of labour under full em- 
ployment, or from proposals such as those of the Greater London 
Regional Plan for shifting existing industries to new sites in the in- 


terests of good town-planning. For dealing successfully with 


these problems the creation of an active and informed 
public opinion inside industry will be vital, and it is hard 
to see how this public opinion can be formed without some 
form of industrial self-government. It can only arise if the respon- 
sibility for solving urgent practical problems is thrown on the com- 
bined shoulders of all parties in industry—if they are made to sit 
down together round a table to work out a common approach to 
problems of great common concern. But this to Professor Fisher 
is anathema. 
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There is also the political aspect. There is a curious blind spot 
on the political side of most economic discussions of what is con- 
temptuously dismissed as corporatism. It is not surprising that 
Socialist economists should prefer bureaucracy to organised busi- 
ness. it is much more surprising to find liberals, both moderate 
and fanatical—the Fishers as well as the Hayeks—still thinking ex- 
clusively in terms of tightening up State control over the economic 
system. An institutional iramework imposed on the capitalist 
atoms by the State is all very well so long as it is fairly loose-fitting, 
One is left with an uneasy suspicion that the fowery Government 
hedges which guided the infant capitalist through the liberal coun- 
tryside may end in these days by leading him imperceptibly up the 
totalitarian path. There is no hint in Professor Fisher’s book of 
the doctrine of the social balance of power, which lies at the root of 
democracy, or of the threat to it if under modern conditions full use 
is not made of ‘‘intermediate’’ organisations, both in economic 
matters and elsewhere. By and large, in matters of economic or- 
ganisation, the traditional liberal economists and the Socialists are 
today on the same side of the fence; and it is the wrong side. 

But Professor Fisher’s bark is worse than his bite. His actual 
concrete proposals for dealing with monopolies and trade associa- 
tions are a great deal better than some of his previous sweeping 
statements would suggest. In particular, his plea for the fullest 
possible publicity for the workings of industry deserves the strongest 
support. It may be hoped that the recent recommendations of the 
Census of Production Committee will lead in this field to a big step 
in the right direction. 

On the whole, it is fair to say that where Professor Fisher goes 
seriously wrong he has the company of most of his professional col- 
leagues; and, in the many places where he is right, his insistence 
on a new approach and a shift of emphasis is a valuable contribution 
to current discussion. It is perhaps not unduly cynical to say that 
he has provided one more illustration of the tendency of economists 
to conceal the wide measure of agreement on the main body of their 
doctrine and to make the most of marginal differences. We need both 
the monetary and the structural adjustment approach to full em- 
ployment, as he freely admits when he stops to think of it, and it is 
a pity that they are not better combined. But it is not entirely 
Professor Fisher’s fault if they are not; the exponents of the New 
Economics have begun by committing their own exaggerations, and 
he has done a useful service in setting out his case on the other side. 

M. P. Fogarty. 
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THE NATIONALISATION OF THE 
BANKS 

Ir 1s still too early to give a complete analysis of the Govern- 
ment’s policy as regards the nationalisation of the banks. Sir Hugh 
Dalton’s statements were too vague for that, he gave us to under- 
stand that all his plans were still in the experimental stage. 


Nevertheless, from statements made by different Labour leaders, 

especially from those of Mr. Bevin, as Minister of Labour of the 
former Government, we can get quite a clear picture of the phil- 
osophy behind their policy, and of this philosophy I shall give a 
short outline and criticism. 
‘ The Labour party is convinced—and rightly so—that our recon- 
struction problems of today are not so much production as financial 
problems, that though we may have as many plans for industrial 
expansion as we like, while this expansion has to be financed ac- 
cording to the old system, in which the power to create and destroy 
money is left to the banks, our plans will turn out failures. 

They fear especially the consequences of deflation. Deflation, 
the deliberate creation of a shortage of money, causes of necessity 
a sudden drop of prices, so that producers are forced either to sell 
below cost price, to destroy their products to keep up their price, or 
to cease producing at all. 

This is what happened after the last war, when a period of de- 
flation caused almost a complete standstill of production and mil- 
lions were thrown out of work. The same happened again during 
the period of deflation in 1932-33, when not only the producers 
themselves, but even the Governments had official plans for des- 
truction of foodstuffs, while the people were starving. 

They correctly blame the banking system for this chaos, because 
the banks no longer treat money as a medium of exchange, but as 
a merchandise, with an independent existence, with its own rules 
of buying and selling, unrelated to the production and consumption 
of goods. 

“Whoever has the right to create or destroy money, or to increase 
or restrict the flow of money, is able to dictate how much goods can 
be purchased and therefore produced. The farmer may say: ‘I can 
produce 20,000 bags of potatoes’, but the fellow who controls the 
supply of credit can say to him: ‘Produce it if you like, but you 
will only be able to sell half’. What does the farmer do? He 
must then destroy the other half and the following year he cuts his 
production by half. There is a great reluctance on the part of 
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people to accept the fact that the creation and control of the volume 
of credit is entirely outside the hands of the nation or of the in- 
dustrial and capitalist class.’’ 

It is perhaps natural to jump to the conclusion that if deflation 
is an economic evil, we must continue in peace time the policy of 
inflation which we started in wartime. That is what the Labour 
Government seems to intend. They believe that although unre- 
strained inflation is as bad as deflation, controlled inflation, where- 
by as much credit is created as is necessary to meet the demand of 
increasing industry, will have no evil effects. They argue that if 
millions of pounds can be found to finance a policy of destruction, 
during the war, why cannot a comparatively small sum be found to 
finance a policy of construction in peace time. They think that all 
that is necessary is for the Government to take over the banks and 
then proceed to finance the industries of the country in exactly the 
same way as the banks did before. They should know that the 
only advantage would be that the interest on inflated money no 
longer would go into the pockets of private bankers, but into the 
coffers of the Government. But the real danger, both of inflation 
and deflation, would not be averted. 

Let the Labour Party consider the following points: 

1. You cannot indefinitely go on with the creation of credit or 
inflation. If you keep on inflating money, you have got to stop 
one day or the country will go bankrupt. Deflation is only a neces- 
sary consequence of inflation. We can prove this in another way 
by using the example borrowed from a course of economies, which 
students have to pass before they are admitted to membership of 
the Institute of Bankers: to show how money is created. 

This is how the example runs: 

‘‘Let us suppose that there is one man (A) who has set himself 
up as a banker, and that he is the only banker. He has a capital 
(in gold) of £20,000 and the rest of the people in the community 
deposit their gold (amounting to £25,000) with him. A’s Balance 
Sheet then reads as follows: 

Liabilities Assets 
Capital ... £20,000 Gold ... £45,000 
Deposits £25,000 


£45,000 £45,000 











(1) Senator Smith (of South Africa), ‘‘Let Go Our Money”’, p. 17. 
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‘Now B, an ironfounder, wishes to rebuild his foundry, and 
comes to the banker and borrows £40,000. He issues cheques 
(over a period) totalling this amount and the various payees pay 
these cheques into the accounts they keep with the banker, A. 
‘‘A’s Ballance Sheet will then read as follows: 
Liabilities Assets 
Capital ... £20,000 Gold... ... £45,000 
Deposits £65,000 Advances ... £40,000 


£85,000 £85,000 


‘Ponder this for a moment. The result of that bank giving an 
overdraft to the ironfounder increases the bank’s own deposits by 
£40,000. In other words the banker has created credit to the ex- 
tent of £40,000.’’ 


This is the way money is created. But, to continue the story 
what is B, the ironfounder, going to do? He is left with a debt of 
£40,000 and he is keen to pay it off as soon as possible. Suppose 
he makes £40,000 in one year, then he will bring the money to tae 
bank (in cheques and not in cash) at the end of the year, his over- 
draft is destroyed and A’s Balance Sheet will read like the first one 
with capital and deposits amounting to £45,000. In other words, 
the: money which was first. created and was passed on by the payees 
as genuine money, has now been destroyed, has completely dis- 
appeared, and a period of deflation has set in. 

The same happens when a Minister of Finance cancels war loans 
or pays them off by taxation money. Immediately enormous 
amounts of money hitherto in circulation disappear completely and 
deflation starts. That is why I believe that since V.J. Day we 
have begun a period of deflation all over the world and the disastrous 
consequences will soon be noticeable. 

Therefore a Labour Government which takes over the banking 
system in its entire structure will be causing as much deflation as 
a Conservative Government that leaves the banking system intact. 

2. It is all very well to hammer on the disastrous consequences 
of deflation, but inflation is just as bad. Inflation must cause a 
rise in prices just as effectively as deflation causes a drop in prices. 
And with a rise of prices, the greatest part of any country, the 
people who live on fixed wages and salaries, will be continually 
cheated, because they will be able to buy less and less for their 
wages. The producers will make huge profits, but the wage- 
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earners will be pushed below the breadline, the production of the 
essentials will be wasted in the production of luxury articles for the 
elected few. Surely not a nice programme for the Labour Party. 
The real effect of inflation is not that it causes a surplus of money, 
but that the wealth of the country goes into the hands of a few at 
the cost of the rest of the community. If every member of the 
community received his share of the created credit, equally and in 
the same degree, no harm would be done, because then, with the 
rise of prices, every member would still have the same exchange 
value for his money as before. But this is not the case: those who 
have stock in hand will benefit at the cost of those who live accord- 
ing to fixed salaries. And therefore inflation is an instrument of 
usury, irrespective of whether the Government applies it or the pri- 
vate bank. 


Mr Bevin has argued that the creation of credit, or inflation, is 
all right because it worked so well in wartime. ‘‘Why shouldn't 
we go on with it after the war?’’ was Mr. Bevin’s favourite question 
in his electioneering speeches. 

He forgets that war-time production is directed towards destruc- 
tion and that only a limited supply of consumable goods are pro- 
duced, the distribution of which was looked after by a rigorous sys- 
tem of rationing and price control. But as soon as we switch over 
to peace-time production, we must concentrate on the production 
of consumable goods, and we can no longer use that system of 
rationing and control. We can no longer say: ‘“‘Everyone may only 
buy two pairs of shoes,’’ when we urge the shoe industry to make 
six pairs for everyone. And as soon as we stop the rationing, the 
money that has been lying idle in the banks for all these years will 
come out, the inflation that has been started from the beginning .of 
the war, but was pinned down all the time, will only now raise its 
ugly head. ‘‘I have got a nice few thousand pounds in the bank,” 
I say to myself, ‘‘I hope now to build my own house and to get the 
materials before the prices rise.’’ But so does everybody think 
that way, everyone is eager to buy as quickly as he can and the 
prices will just rise until chaos reigns. You cannot shout at the 
Government: Let go the controls! Stop the rationing! Give 
scope to our industries! and at the same time expect that the prices 
will remain stable, with all that inflated money in the banks. 

Therefore, if the Labour Government really thinks that all that is 
required is to keep the money inflated, creating money at an ever 
growing pace, then that Government is doomed. 
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3. Has the Labour Party ever asked whether the creation of 
credit is really necessary for industry? So often the statement is 
made as if nobody could think it necessary to query it. Is it not 
true that most, of the industries do not obtain their capital from the 
banks but from the sale of shares, bought by investors with genuine 
money? Is it not true that the banks usually refuse to lend to in- 
dustry and only lend to commerce, because they receive from com- 
merce a quick return of their money? 

Why are people so afraid to condemn the creation of credit? Is 
it perhaps because with an increase of production the prices will go 
down? We should remember that a drop in prices caused by de- 
flation is quite a different affair trom the drop in prices caused by 
increased production combined by a stability of the issue of money; 
because here in the latter case, through the better employment of 
the machine and non-human power, the cost of production is so 
much lower that, the prices can go down and yet the producers make 
the same profits, while at the same time the people with the fixed 
wages can buy more goods for their wages, and while increasing the 
consumption, can clamour for ever-increasing production. 

It, has been argued by Labour Members that money is only 
tickets, that we could continue the ration card system, only giving 
them the value of money. If money is only tickets—and I agree to 
that—it would follow that at the time when neurly all goods are 
consumed there should be few tickets in circulation and in time of 
abundance many. But it is characteristic of a period of inflation 
that there are more tickets than goods (the Government creating 
credit at a time when the new production has to start) and it is char- 
acteristic of deflation that there are less tickets than goods: Ergo: 
both are bad, because at both periods money has ceased to be a true 
form of exchange. Now let us see what happens when we keep the 
amount of money in circulation stable: 

With increased production prices must go down, so that with the 
same amount of money in circulation this money will be split up in 
many tickets of smaller denomination; in other words, the tickets 
in circulation will correspond to the greater amount of goods avail- 
able. When the wealth of the country is almost consumed, prices 
must go up, so that the same amount of money in circulation will 
be split up in few tickets of bigger denomination and again the 
tickets available will correspond with the amount of goods available. 
Here is the case where the abundance and shortage of money effects 
every member of the community alike and where one part of the 
community is not benefiting at the expense of the other. 
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What is more, it is still possible for money to be issued without 
creating credit. 

“Creation of credit’’ is really a vague and unsatisfactory term. 
Generally speaking, there are two ways of creating credit. The 
first is to issue notes on the strength of goods already produced; the 
second is by borrowing (or issuing notes) on the strength of future 
wealth. 

If I have made a piano of £200 value, I can write a note, stating: 
‘This is good for my piano.’’ Then this note is a perfect medium 
of exchange, because the man who supplies me with £200 of goods 
on the strength of my note receives my piano in exchange. 

But if the bank issue money to the value of £200 on the strength 
of the fact that I am going to produce a piano in two years time, 
then the fellow who gives me goods to the value of £200 does not 
receive a piano in exchange, but he passes my note on and on, so 
that in reality £200 of goods have been withdrawn from the ex- 
change, or the value of money has gone down to the extent of £200. 
By the time that I sell my piano and make the £200 disappear, 
which was in circulation and passed as genuine money, I create a 
sudden shortage of money and again make the goods fall in price. 
Thus I have not made an exchange at all, but only created a dis- 
turbance, by first taking £200 of goods out of circulation and after- 
wards £200 of money! 

Let the Government nationalise the banks by all means, but with 
the firm purpose never again to allow the creation or destruction of 
credit. Let our money go, allow inflation to take its course, allow 
prices to rise until the money in circulation again covers the goods 
in existence. Then let us stay there, always keeping the same 
amount of money in circulation, so that increased production neces- 
sitates a drop of prices, and the balance is restored between produc- 
tion and consumption—a drop of prices, bigger consumption, greater 
demand. G. JANSEN, O.P. 


M. MARITAIN, T. 8S. GREGORY & DOM GRAHAM. 

The Editor regrets that a long reply to Dom Aelred Graham's 
challenge in the November BLACKFRIARS was received from Mr 
Gregory too late for inclusion in the December issue. Since then 
Mr. Gregory has published the substance of his reply in The Tablet 
and Dom Graham in his turn defended himself and so the discus- 
sion terminated amicably. Readers are therefore referred to the 
pages of The Tablet for November 24th and December 1st. 
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THE AGE BEFORE PRINT 

lv is dangerous to disagree with so learned a man as Dr. Chaytor, 
but 1 cannot pretend that his recent interesting and scholarly work 
on medieval literature does not put one in a quarrelsome mood. A 
number of the views contained in it are highly disputable, and I 
feel that much of the rest of it is misleading, even if it cannot be 
definitely contradicted. The issues it raises, however, are tricky 
and delicate; nor are Dr. Chaytor’s own positions always perfectly 
clear. Still, there is so much in his book that seems quite definitely 
misleading that a reviewer can hardly avoid hostilities, even while 
he acknowledges that Dr. Chaytor’s learning has once again made 
English students of the Middle Ages his debtors. 

Dr. Chaytor’s purpose is to examine and characterise medieval 
literature from the point of view, in particular, of the way in which 
it reached its public; and it reached it either orally or through script, 
but not through print. It is in this sense that he speaks of the ‘‘im- 
portance of the difference between the literary and critical methods 
of the early middle ages and those of modern times’’, between the 
age of script and the age of print. We are to be shown how to 
understand medieval writings in the light of the fact that they were 
not printed. 

After attempting to show how the modern reader takes in the 
printed word and forms the habit of continually reading quantities 
of print, Dr. Chaytor describes the very different medieval habits 
of mind. He tries to put himself in the place of the medieval 
reader with his eyes trained to depend on his ear, his reading de- 
pending on his hearing. Books in general were written to be heard 
first of all, and readers in general had to read with their lips as well 
as eyes. “‘The medieval reader, with few exceptions, did not read 
as we do; he was in the stage of our muttering childhood learner; 
each word was for him a separate entity . . . a problem which he 
whispered to himself, etc.’’ And this habit must have affected the 
copying of manuscripts and should be borne in mind, Dr. Chaytor 
insists, by the modern textual critic. 


In the next two chapters a new line of thought is opened up. 
What did the medievals think about language and so about the craft 
of letters, about ‘style’? Dr. Chaytor’s view of their attitude can 
be given in two negative statements. Medieval people did not think 
of language as a national, thing and the test of nationality; nor did 
they, as poets and writers, use it as a personal possession and ex- 





(it) From Script to Print: An Introduction to Medieval Literature. By H. J. 
Chaytor, Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press; 12s. 6d.). 
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pression. The nation had not its language, nor the poet, properly 
speaking, his. A ‘people’ of course had its language, but (a) this 
was extremely variegated; unstandardised because unprinted: and 
(b) its writers only used it if and when it suited their subject-matter. 
‘‘The choice of language was determined by the literary genre in 
question, and not by the nationality of the author’’. The frontiers 
of a language were literary only. Moreover, when a poet came to 
write he thought of words as things outside himself, patterned in 
rhetorical modes and rules (according to the genre), to them he 
tried to fit and conform himself. The modern poet, approved by 
Dr. Chaytor, does just the reverse. And both these medieval char- 
acteristics, but especially the creative writer’s dependence on a 
fixed rhetoric, are due in the last resort to the unprinted state of 
language and the writer's dependence on oral delivery and an 
audience—on having to speak to his public. Why? Chiefly be- 
cause, as I understand Dr. Chaytor’s view, the medieval writer had 
to give his work a clear, obvious and more or less crude pattern if 
he was to fix and hold his ‘‘unlettered audience’. He had to under- 
line rhetorical effect. He had to conceive style as primarily a tech- 
nique—‘‘tricks’’—and not as personal expression or the fruit of 
‘inspiration’. He had no idea of being a “‘rare and favoured per- 
son upon whom divine inspiration had descended’’—Dr. Chaytor’s 
idea, it seems, of the typical post-Renaissance poet—he made 
poems scientifically, to order, on purpose. Here Dante is quoted, 
but not very aptly; for Dante certainly thought that he and all 
magni poetae were somehow divinely inspired, though he also laid 
great stress on technique, as in the text quoted by Dr. Chaytor. 
His emphasis was two-fold; Dr. Chaytor for his own purpose—and, 
in a sense, legitimately—has stressed only one of these emphases; 
but he might have told us of the other. 


From this rhetorical bias, then, come the crude simplicities (re- 
petitions, formulae, clichés) of medieval verse; and from the same 
bias come its super-subtle obscurities—according to the ways, con- 
trasted and opposed, in which the poet faced a public that heard 
him rather than read him. If the argument seems to waver a little 
at this stage it suffices, no doubt, to prove Dr. Chaytor’s case up 
to a point, though this point would be hard to determine exactly. 
The next chapter carries the discussion into the sphere of ‘prose 
and translation’’, but in a less challenging way. Finally there is a 
learned section on ‘‘publication and circulation’’. 

Granted a measure of truth to all this, how far does it truly re- 
present the literature of Europe between, say, Boethius and Chav- 
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uture must be! Indeed, it does seem to depress Dr. Chaytor; his 
tone is nearly always, | think, faintly sardonic. But granted his 
right to feel superior has he the right to call his book **An Introduc- 
tion to Medieval Literature’? An Introduction in some sense it 
certainly is; but not in the usual sense. Hence its misleading char- 
acter, which I venture to indicate broadly in two ways. 

1. Dr. Chaytor is a specialist (on the Troubadours and Early 
French) and looks at the Middle Ages with the intense but narrow 
gaze of a specialist. A certain exaggeration sometimes obviously 
mars his judgment and can be felt indeed everywhere in his book, 
though it could not, without tiresomeness, be exposed or conveyed 
with detailed examples. True, his special time-context is 1000 to 
1300 for the study of which, as he says, French literature must be 
taken as a ‘‘point of departure’. But the point of departure for 
the study of French is itself Latin; and it is the Latin background 
that we miss. Where is the great line of Latin prose? St. Augus- 
tine is mentioned once—in a footnote—Boethius never; Abelard 
once; St. Bonaventure never. No representative scholastic is ex- 
amined as a prose-writer. Yet sureiy a main quality of medieval 
writing, that of clarity of conception and statement which has little 
to do with “‘tricks’’ and nothing to do with talking down to ‘‘un- 
lettered’’ audiences and is manifest in Dante, cannot be tasted or 
treated apart from its Latin and scholastic background. Mr. Efiot 
has pointed this out,® one had though sufficiently. 

Again, Dr. Chaytor simply ignores the Latin hymns. Are they 
not relevant to medieval “‘style’’? And in particular is it not rele- 
vant to his thesis that these poems, at least, were not written for re- 
citation either to the unlettered aristocracy who enjoyed the epics 
or to the precious folk who enjoyed or pretended to enjoy the trobar 
clus, but for singing in Church? Should not their various ‘‘styles’’ 
have been considered—to say nothing of their influence on the Latin 
love-lyric? 

Again, Dr. Chaytor practically ignores the dolce stil novo. Guini- 
zelli and Cavaleanti—Dante’s acknowledged masters in Italian ver- 
sification—are never once mentioned. The former’s Al cor gentil, 
a text of capital importance in literary history, is of the mid 13th 
century, and already it is hard to trace in it any special connexion 
with vocal delivery. 

2. But this book has a defect deeper than onesidedness in the 
choice of evidence. Its range of thought is narrow. To be sure the 





(2) In his Dante reprinted in the volume of, Selected Essays. 
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medieval writers were often childish, often insufferably artificial, 
often tediously obscure. And these faults are largely due, no doubt, 
to their dependence, natural in the pre-print age, on listeners rather 
than readers. But Dr. Chaytor seems to have noticed hardly any- 
thing else in them; he seems to see in them only, or very nearly 
only, the kind of simplicity and obscurity which can be explained 
typographically. But this is dangerously to simplify the data; and 
even in the abstract there are diversities of simplicity and obscurity 
of which Dr. Chaytor seems to have no idea. His critical theory is 
defective because his terms are not subtly enough understood; hence 
his handling of the facts themselves is not nearly supple enough. 
The qualities he talks about are more complicated than he seems to 
suppose, and so are the writers who exemplify these qualities. 

There are at least tvo ways of wri‘ing simjly and et least ‘hree 
of writing obscurely. We know in general what Dr. Chaytor is bored 
by in medieval writing; its simplicities (obviousness, repetitions, 
naiveties, clichés, etc.); its artificial'ty (the deliberate obscurities of 
the trobar clus, for instance, and the rhetorical pedantry of the 
trobar ric—of Arnaut Daniel, we are reminded, and even of Dante 
when he followed this master). But we know also what Dr. Chaytor 
considers a ‘good’ simplicity and a ‘good’ complexity. The sim- 
plicity he admires consists in ‘‘following one’s own inspiration”’. 
This Dante does when he ‘‘forgets the rules’’, and so writes well 
enough to satisfy J. A. Symonds (p. 78). But suppose there is a 
difference between ‘‘forgetting the rules’’ and transcending them? 
Is Dante only a great poet by accident, and then only when he is 
accidentally ‘‘modern’’? The question is perhaps meaningless as it 
stands, but the fault is Dr. Chaytor’s. He should explain what he 
means by ‘‘forgetting the rules’’ before he chides Dante for obeying 
them. 

Again, the complexity he admires is exemplified in Virgil, whose 
‘*delicate art’’ is commended as being “‘in some respects . . . re- 
markably modern’’—adapted as it is to reading not to recitation, 
whereas his wretched 12th century paraphraser is at the mercy of his 
audience. 

Behind these judgments lies a view of poetry which values 
especially (a) ‘‘the expression of one thought . . . which comes un- 
bidden from the heart and is clothed in words of simple and un- 
restrained emotion’’; this is the true simple style, proper to the 
lyric: and (b) an interweaving of ‘mots evocateurs’ which ‘‘intensify 
a picture by provoking associated ideas’. This is the true ’com- 
plex style, proper to non-lyrical verse; and it seems to amount to 
nothing more than organic richness of imagery. Now one would 
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hesitate before quarrelling with this view were it not taken by Dr. 
Uhaytor in a way that ignores certain qualities not alien to great 
poetry and not lacking in medieval prose or verse; qualities indeed 
which are rather characterist.c of the best of this prose and verse. 
There is a sumplic.ty that is a habit of mind and that one does not 
like to confuse with what “‘comes unbidden from the heart’’ or 
with “‘words of unrestrained emotion’. Even the unbidden lyric 
moment may be iound here and there in our period, though Dr. Chay- 
tor, with his troubadour bias, does not tell us where to look for it— 
and this seems the place to remark that St. Bernard’s name does 
not occur in this book. But the simplicity I call a habit of mind, 
which I venture to suggest is on the whole more characteristic of the 
pre-Renaissance than of the post-Renaissance mind, is in and of the 
utellect. It appears, of course, in St. Thomas; but in this respect 
he is not ‘‘before his time’’. It is akin to that directness of speech 
which Mr. Eliot notes as common to Dante, Villon and Chaucer, but 
it lies deeper than speech. It has to do, perhaps, with the spiritual 
discipline that affected more or less the whole of a soc.ety educated 
by, and largely for, the Church. It may even have been partly due 
to that age’s very freedom from print, from the habit of indiscrimin- 
ate reading, ‘skimming’ and browsing. Whatever it was, however, 
it does not seem to have been remarked by Dr. Chaytor. Not for 
him is the simplicity of the age before print an ease in going straight 
to the object, conjoined, in the greatest writers, with a grand sim- 
plicity of style. 1t is only a naivety and a subordination to uncouth 
audiences, and it issues only in a silly simplicity of style. To this 
extent he misrepresents medieval literature as a whole, however re- 
liaule he may be over parts of it. 

Similar objections are suggested by his treatment of the medieval 
obscurities, though the intricacy of this subject makes one very loth 
to meddle with it, especially in face of Dr. Cheytor’s immense read- 
ing in the obscure poets of the lingua d’oc. This, at least, may be 
said, however, without too great audacity, that if the trobar clus was 
sometimes a poets’ affectation (‘‘to hide his meaning from the vul- 
gar herd’’), and if the trobar ric was often a mere adornment of “‘the 
commonest of commonplaces’’, and if such affectation and stylisa- 
tion infected much medieval writing outside the circle of the trouba- 
dours (so that even Dante was tainted) it does not follow that any- 
thing like all that we find obscure or artificial in that writing is 
affectation or hollow rhetoric. Obscurity, as Dante warns us in self- 
defence, but as Dr. Chaytor inadequately acknowledges, may, and 
often did, come from the compressed or figurative expression of real 
thinking. Of such obscurity—of thought rather than of word, to 
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use Mr. Eliot's pregnant distinction—the Paradiso is full, or, a legs 
obvious example, that poem on Poverty by Jacopone da Todi, which 
Mr. Shewring translated for BLackrriars recently. As for arti- 
ficiality, in verse a high degree of this may occur when a poet uses a 
difficult, highly-wrought medium in the effort to express a_ great 
emotional strain—as in that extraordinary poem, ‘‘Jo son venuto’’, 
of which Mr. D. A. Traversi has made a brief but detailed analysis 
which is worth recalling. Emotion need not be rendered by an 
expression which ‘‘comes unbidden from the heart’’. But to see 
what a sensitive and sympathetic analysis can discern in Dante, 
even when he is following so rhetorical a master as Arnaut Daniel 
T must refer Dr. Chaytor to Mr. Traversi’s essay. 

Enough has been said to suggest misgivings about Dr. Chaytor as 
a literary critic. And such misgivings affect our estimate of his 
whole thesis; not that there is need to counteract the under- 
estimate of medieval literature as a whole which accompanies this 
statement of it. That literature is what it is, in great part, by being 
of the pre-print age; but it is not characterised—at least not to the 
extent suggested—by the defects that are here adduced as evidence. 


On Dante’s behalf I should like to add that he did not write the 
De Vulgari Eloquentia to ‘‘vindicate his native tongue’’ but in order 
to define the volgare tlustre and to illustrate the use of it; that 
there is no evidence that he considered the terza rima a compli- 
cated stanza (it is a fairly simple one) and so “‘a safeguard against 
mishandling’’; that he did not consider Love ‘‘the highest possible 
subject’’ for a poet; that he was not exiled from Florence because 
of an “‘enthusiasm for the Empire and . . . a world State’’ (this 
showed itself later). With regard to his and other medievals’ views 
on “‘‘inspiration’’ more might be said about Dr. Chaytor’s way with 
the texts he adduces; but time presses. With regard to medieval 
homiletics it is rather invidious to give Wyclif and Roger Bacon 
credit for protesting against rhetorical ornament and demanding ‘‘a 
plain simple style suited to . . . simple folk’’ without a word about 
the repeated efforts or more orthodox or more representative 
Churchmen™ in the same direction. Finally, can cujus regio ejus 
religio be fairly called a ‘‘medieval maxim’’? If it is such then 
erastianism is as ‘‘medieval’’ as the Catholic principle that all king- 
doms, however distinct as kingdoms, should profess the same Faith. 

KeEnELM Foster, O.P. 





(3) In Italian Studies, 1988. No. 6. 


(4) For example Humbert of Romans in his De Eruditione Praedicatorum, 
especiaily the 2nd Pars (Opera de Vita Regulari, Vol. Il. Ed. Berthier). 
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REVIEWS 
REVIEWS FROM ABROAD 

Dizu Vivant, a handsome new review, admirably printed and 
containing 160 pages each issue (Editions du Sew, 1 Rue des 
Poitevins, Paris V1; 150 francs a number), gathers together writers 
of different religious loyalties who are yet united in their conviction 
that there is a need for a return to ‘‘authentic religious values’’. Its 
sub-title is “‘Perspectives Religieuses et Philosophiques’’, which 
gives an idea of its wide scope. ‘I'he first number contains import- 
ant articles by Jean Danielou on the Symbolism of the Baptismal 
Rites, by Hans von Balthasar on Kierkegaard and Nietzsche and 
by Vladimir Lossby on the Theology of Light in Gregory Palamas. 
The second number maintains this high standard with contributions 
by Martin Buber, Gabriel Marcel, Henri de Lubac and Henri-Marie 
Feret. Translations from the Fathers, Book Reviews and ‘‘Notes 
d’Actualite’’ are features of Diew Vivant. A sympathetic note on 
the Church Unity Octave celebrations held at Blackfriars, Oxford, 
in 1942, however, confuses these with the Week-ends organised in 
the same place under the auspices of the Eastern Churches 
Quarterly. 

CaTHOLICITE and UNIVERS, published from 11 Rue des Fréres- - 
Vaillant, Lille, are concerned with unity: the former having for its 
motto, ‘“Pax Christi in regno Christi’’, the latter, “‘Pour ]’union 
fraternelle entre tous les hommes’’. Univers has excellent articles 
on racial questions, and has a useful summary of continental 
periodicals dealing with social justice. 

La RevuE NovuveEL.te is a fortnightly review of general interest, 
published from 92 Avenue Moliere, Brussels (15 francs each issue). 
It is a fruit of the Liberation and has valuable articles on economic 
and political matters. 

From Belgium also come [RENIKON, resuming its work as the or- 
gan of the Monks of Unity of Amay, now removed to Chevetogne. 
La NoUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE (11 Rue des Recollets, Louvain) 
keeps up its accustomed standards, and the October 1945 issue is 
of special interest, containing several articles on the Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XII on the Mystical Body, as well as a detailed criticism 
of the new Latin translation of the Psalter recently authorised by 
the Holy See. Le Buiietin Des Missions (Abbaye de Saint- 
Andre-lez-Bruges), excellently illustrated, shows that the trials of 
the war years have in no way diminished Belgian zeal for the 
foreign missions. 

CHURCH UNITY 
La Vie pu Curist DANS son Eouise. By Canon J. Leclereq. (Edi- 
tions du Cerf, Paris; 130 Frs.). 

It is probably true to say that one of the most important and, 
until quite recent years, one of the most neglected branches of 
study in Catholic theology is the treatise on the Church. This 
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treatise is usually studied as a branch of Apologetics, and perhaps 
that is the reason why few students feel satisfied after having been 
through the course. That this method of studying the Church is 
unsatisfactory needs no proof; what is important is to discover the 
reason why it is unsatisfactory, and to give some indication of the 
lines on which an adequate study of the Church may be worked out, 
With that object in view Canon Leclercq has written this valuable 
book. 

Canon Leclercq begins by showing how the traditional type. of 
text-book on the Church is not really adequate. These books all 
follow much the same pattern. They show that Christ founded a 
visible society; this society ig the Catholic Church, centred round 
the person of the Pope who is infallible; this Church bears a certain 
relation to the State; and so on. This method of studying the 
Church is, comparatively speaking, quite recent in the life of the 
Church; for example, there is no such treatise among the works of 
St. Thomas. It arose in an atmosphere of polemics and became 
really prominent at the time of the Reformation, when it took its 
present form of controversial apologetics. Unfortunately, it has be- 
come completely fossilised in that form, and has not altered appre- 
ciably since the Sixteenth century. It is primarily a defence of 
Church institutions against Protestantism, which was, at least in 
its origins, essentialfy a revolt against institutional Catholicism. 
This apologetic, based on a study of the institutions of the Church, 
still has some value, especially in countries where there is strong 
Protestant opposition, but it is really only one aspect of the Church, 
and by no means the most important one. The Church today faces 
issues concerned with the very foundations of religion, with the 
existence of God, the divinity of Christ, etc. Many factors, un- 
known to the writers of classical studies of the Church, are at work 
in shaping the form of modern ecclesiology. 

One fact upon which Canon Leclercq lays particular stress is that 
by far the most important aspect of ecclesiology is that which con- 
cerns those people who already belong to the Church. Catholics 
must be led to an understanding and love of the Church to whieh 
they belong, by showing the bond between Christ and his Church, 
by teaching them what manner of union ought to exist between 
Catholies and the Church, by showing how they ought to serve the 
Church and how to find their own place in the Church. This 
ecclesiology for Catholics really includes the apologetical aspect of 
the study of the Church, because the reality of the Church’s lifes 
the best apologetic. This is not a new idea; in fact, it is the waj 
in which the doctrine of the Church was presented by the Fathers, 
particularly that group of writers known as the Apostolic Fathers 
In the beginning of the Church’s history, the only effect of persecu- 
tion was to cause vast numbers of converts to join the Chureb, 
whereas all modern persecutions almost completely destroy the 
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Church in particular countr’'es and give no corresponding impetus 
to the rate of conversions. The reason for this cannot be anything 
in the nature of the Church itself, because we know that there is 
the same divine life in the Church today as there was in the early 
Church. To say that the Church has not the same appeal now as 
it had in the past, because it is no longer new, is to show a lack of 
real faith in the Church. Modern Catholics attribute to Christ and 
his Church the weakness which is really in themselves. History 
shows clearly what is lacking in the Christian life of modern Catho- 
lies: there is no need to look for any other explanation. The re- 
vival of a real living ecclesiology is probably the most important 
task facing Catholics today: it is a tremendous work involving the 
study of theology, canon law, history, liturgy, ete., under the 
special aspect of the Church. 

Canon Leclereq’s book is, he modestly claims, only a series of 
marginal notes to the traditional studies on the Church: it is an at- 
tempt to show simply and clearly the best approach to the many 
questions involved in a modern study of the Church. The whole 
book is distinguished by remarkably sane and balanced views about 
questions which usually lead to much extrav: igant writing. Of par- 
ticular value are the author’ S views on such subject as “Unity and 
Diversity in the Church, ‘‘polit’cal’’ Catholicism, the relations be- 
tween Church and State, the effect of Persecution, etc. His chief 
concern is to emphasize the fact that the Church is both divine and 
human, like Christ its founder. Complete'y to understand the 
Church would involve understanding the mystery of the Incarnation, 
which is impossible. The human aspect of the Church, God work- 
ing in and through men who retain their freedom, is a mystery to 
us. Only the Church, not as we imagine it, but as Christ made 
it, is the full realisation of the wonder of God working in and 
through men. 

Canon Leclercq’s book cannot be too highly recommended as an 
invaluable supplement to standard works on the Church, and as an 
indication of the primary importance of the study of the Church in 
all Catholic education. Drostan Macuaren, O.P. 


Tae Hoty Catnonic Cuurcu. An address delivered to the Glou- 
cester Conference, Oct. 24th, 1944. By The Rt. Rev. A. C. 
Headlam, C.H., D.D., Bp. of Gloucester. (Blackwell, Oxford; 
2s.). 

The most important thing to be said about this small pamphlet 
is that it is an authoritative exposition of what the ordinary instruc- 
ted Anglican, who is neither High Church, Low Church nor 
Modernist, means by the clause which he repeats in the Creed, *‘I 
believe in the Holy Catholie Chureh’’; and it is important for us to 
try to understand this. It is not an easy task because it is never 
certain that where we use terms in common we are expressing 
identical concepts. 
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The discussion of the nature of the Catholic Church is closely 
bound up with the question of what God has appointed, how He 
works through His appointed means, and in what sense He is bound 
by His own appointment: the question in short of Authority and 
Validity. Almost every line in ‘this pamphlet is evidence that the 
underlying foundations of these primary questions are not fully ex. 
plored. 

Again, Apostolic Succession, grace and its transmission are cur- 
rent terms both for ourselves and for Anglicans, but there is no 
security that we mean the same thing by them. There is much in 
this pamplet to show, for example, that Bishop Headlam credits 
the Catholic Church with holding a theory of the transmission of 
grace by the laying on of hands which appears to involve the hand- 
ing on of some kind of personal possession, and he remarks that 
this is not to be found either in the Patristic or Mediaeval period. 
Nor is it to be found in any other period, for Catholic Theology 
holds no such fantastic theory which, as the Bishop himself points 
out, is contrary to the true idea of a Sacrament. 

All this goes to show how urgent the need is of theological con- 
tact between Catholics, Anglicans and Free Churchmen, in small 
groups meeting for the purpose of a radical examination of the 
theological presuppositions underlying their beliefs. A mistake has 
been made in the recent past of trying to collaborate without any 
attempt at this radical understanding of each other’s positions, and 
such collaboration is now proving abortive, owing to the miscon- 
ceptions to which it must of necessity give rise. There is a danger 
that the whole idea of collaboration will now be abandoned because 
of this false start. This small book affords ample evidence of the 
great need for true collaboration. Henry Sr. Joun, O.P. 


Cuurcw Continuity AND Unity. By H. Burn Murdoch. (Cam. 
bridge University Press; 15s.). 

Unity ano Reunion. A Bibliography. By H. R. T. Brandreth. 
(A. & C. Black; 12s. 6d.). 

Dr. Burn Murdoch has written a most attractive plea for Chris- 
tian unity. He bases his contention on the New Testament doct- 
rine of the Church as sacramental, a reality possessing ‘‘a humanly 
perceptible one-ness’’. Moreover this “‘one-ness’’ is realised not 
only in the Apostolic Age, but is also clearly evident in the ‘‘cor 
tinuous and unbroken life’’ of the Church in the world. 

Much of the first part of the work is stimulating, but when Dr. 
Burn-Murdoch begins to deal with particular historical issues and 
theological problems, his argumentation is less happy and some 
his premises seem ill-founded. To take two examples; his treat 
ment of the origin and history of the episcopate is interesting, but 
far too little attention is given to the data which points to some 
form of ‘‘polyepiscopacy’’ in the first century. Certainly the i 
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terpretation of this data is not easy, but it calls for vigorous treat- 
ment; nor can the issues raised by some current theories be bye- 
passed as easily as they are in this book. To take our second ex- 
ample from a point of Theology, Dr. Burn Murdoch sees some con- 
tradiction in the attitude of the Catholic Church towards schisma- 
tics and those outside the Church, some of whom, he contends, are 
allowed to act as if they were “‘in’’ the Church. Much of this con- 
fusion would have been removed if the question had been studied, 
not from the point of view of disciplinary legislation, but in its dog- 
matic context. It is by Baptism that we are made members of the 
body of Christ (Decree for the Armenians quoted in Denziger 696 
ef. Canon 87 in the Code). This is the point from which all theo- 
logical speculation must commence. For a clear and adequate treat- 
ment of the subject we cannot do better that refer Dr. Burn Mur- 
doch to the articles by Fr. Victor White, O.P., in the 1941 and 1942 
volumes of BLACKFRIARS. 

Mr. Brandreth’s bibliography is most valuable and timely, 
though a few important works are omitted. On the Catholic side 
alone the present Pope’s Encyclical Orientalis Ecclesise is not 
mentioned, and surely Dr. Dvornik’s works on the relation of the 
East to Rome are far too important to be passed over. A study of 
the bibliography serves to re-inforce the reviewers opinion that 
too much ‘‘Reunion’’ literature is ephemeral in character, con- 
cerned with personal viewpoints, and minor controversies. Real 
progress towards a united Christendom can only take place if Truth 
and Love, centreing on the person of Christ, directs all our efforts. 
This will involve a resolute sacrifice of self in the form of national 
and sectarian prejudice, and the ability to concentrate on the great 
theolog:cal issues at stake. The Catholic theologian or historian— 
and it is a work for qualified and approved experts must turn his 
attention to the historic non-Catholic theologies with sympathy, 
and attempt to see how they express some element in the tradition 
of the Church. At the same time he must provide a clear and 
authoritative statement of Catholic doctrine on the points in ques- 
tion, pointing out its harmony with and criticism of Protestant 
doctrine. It would be uncharitable to deny understanding sym- 
pathy to those who are separated from us, but it would be equally 
so to obscure in any way the deposit of Faith. Nevertheless it is 
our conviction that many misunderstandings and even repugnances, 
can be removed by a careful examination of terminologies, by an 
analysis of concepts which will show how various thinkers have 
concentrated—often too exclusively—on different aspects of Scrip- 
ture and tradition. Above all let all who call themselves Christians 
pray for the enlightenment of the Spirit, and the saving grace of 
God, that we who are baptised with one baptism, may show forth 
to the world clearly and unmistakably our unity under one Head, 
the Shepherd of souls, Jesus Christ. Tan Hisxop, O.P. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE 
THe Heart or Pascat. By H. F. Stewart. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; 6s.). 

In publishing Pascal’s Apology for Religion (C.U.P. 1942) Dr. 
Stewart edited, out of the mass of fragments currently called the 
Pensées of Pascal, the greater part of what is fundamentally im- 
portant, what has perennial power, beauty, efficacy, human interest. 
Contemporary authorities were a guide as to what and how Pascal 
would have written in the great work he aimed at. Would he have 
destroyed the rest? As it is, the editor was left with a residue diffi- 
cult to handle. In the Preface he disarms criticism of his arrange- 
ment; forhe leaves the reader ‘‘at full liberty to effect such trans- 
ference as he thinks fit’’ of material from the new book to the ear- 
lier one and vice versa. One such change we should like to make. 
The same sense of reverence that impelled him to keep the Mémorial 
and the Mystére de Jésus for this volume make us wish they were 
in the other. The Mémorial is at the threshold of all Pascal’s re- 
ligious writing. Did not the experience of that November night 
give a definite direction to his heart and soul and mind? And the 
Mystére, undated, is or could be (as in Brunschvieg and Chevalier) 
a culmination, prepared by the preceding movement of the thought 
and holding us in silence. Where they now actually stand, they 
are, so to say, without context; and it is a sad drop, even with the 
step of the Personal Confessions, from these things to the arid 
wastes of controversy that follow. 

The jottings for the Provinciales are rendered intelligible, nearly 
all, by the erudite references in the notes. The controversy was 
bitter, personal, unjust; its interest for us is in those who became 
its protagonists, Pascal and the Society of Jesus, and in its sad 
aftermath in French life. Pascal’s partial discovery of Thomism 
was an element in his gradual, though not complete, abandonment 
of controversy; and in his attainment of a more comprehensive view. 
We see the working of his mind in such a fragment as St. 87, where 
he desiderates reasonable consideration of contraries: ‘‘Both the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists are wrong in concealing them; but the 
Jansenists more so, for the Jesuits have better professed both.”’ 

Another transference that we should like to make is of a part of 
the pages on Miracles to the Apology: here they are too definitely 
tangled up with controversy, through the question of the Holy 
Thorn; and Pascal wrote (St. 139), ‘‘J’aime mieux suivre Jésus- 
Christ qu’aucun autre parce qu'il a le miracle, prophéties, doctrine, 
perpétuité, etc’’. 

All editors have to devise some plan for sorting out the fragments 
and in every plan there is an element of conjecture. Dr. Stewart's 
grouping of them, according to the writings with which they are, 
or seem to be connected, has the advantage of giving us intelligible 
elements of Pascal’s thought. But it leaves the general reader 
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without a synthesis, or rather without any sense of progressive move- 
ment. This is partiy corrected in the Preface, which should be 
carefully studied. One or two questions might be raised. Why 
interpret the word Feu in the Memorial as indicating ‘‘a sensible 
objective radiance’? If the “‘rays’’ of the parchment, or of the 
copy, have a significance, may they not suggest the ‘‘parted tongues 
of fire’’ of Pentecost, or possibly the prayer Flammescat igne cari- 
tas?—Did not Pascal, in breaking off the Provinciales, rather yield 
to a sense of the harm the disputes were doing to religion?——Does 
the note on p. 110 tend to blur the Pascalian use of sentiment and 
coeur by more or less ident.fying them with the heart of the Eng- 
lish title? The greater part of the contents of the book do not: quite 
fit in with either conception. Mary Ryan. 
Vo.TaiRE: MytH anp Reauity. By Kathleen O'Flaherty, M.A., 

Ph.D. (Blackwell; Cork University Press; 10s. 6d.). 

This latest book on Voltaire is an excellent and very necessary 
piece of work, an important contribution to the art of clear think- 
ing about that extraordinary and contentious personage. In saying 
this we take special note of the genesis of the book and its exact 
scope. 

The Preface, dated 21st November, 1944, the 250th anniversary 
of Voltaire’s birth, quotes from a broadcast of Radio-France: one 
of many broadcasts on that day hailing him as a national and human 
glory. Under the title Lumiéres de France: Voltaire, the speaker 
extolled Voltaire as ‘‘the absolute representative of modern clarity’’ 
in a Europe ‘‘barely awakening to the dawn of intelligence’’; and 
as the deliverer of mankind from “‘superstition and religious an- 
guish’’. This naive faith in the political and social progress of the 
famous age of enlightenment and this light-hearted and confident 
escape from ‘‘religious anguish’’ seem singularly out-of-date in our 
own age of enlightenment; and they demand intelligent comment. 
For it is unhappily true that Voltaire did represent the sort of 
“modern clarity’’ which lights the surface of life entirely at the 
expense of depth and multiple reality; that he did “‘deliver’’ num- 
bers of people in his lifetime and ever since from Christianity. 

We are not blind, and the author of this book is not blind, to the 
various good things that Voltaire did in the course of his long life. 
Many of them are here again recorded. But they are weighed with 
a sense of proportion. An important consideration is that both in 
good and evil he was carried on a current of powerful tendencies: 
he followed public opinion far more than he led it. But in the 
course of his evolution, through his endowments, character, cireum- 
stances, he made these tendencies his own and became their repre- 
sentative, their persistent advocate, their brilliant propagandist. 

How did he do this? Why did he do it? What gave him such 
prestige and so many followers? 

People do not know the essential Voltaire. And because they 
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do not know him, the controversies that his name arouses, range 
into every sort of irrelevancy. How could people know him? To 
the public at large he is a free-thinker with a happy knack of clever 
aphorisms. Not such a bad sort, really, for after all he believed in 
God: did he not say that, “‘If God did not exist he would have to 
be invented’’? To the student of French literature he is a copious, 
elegant, versat.le, sometimes boring, but again highly amusing 
writer, a master in secondary styles or a secondary writer if com- 
pared with the greatest. Buta great part of his work, and the man 
himself so abundantly revealed in the Correspondence remain un- 
known. Indeed, who but a specialist could read, or even delve 
deeply into, the fifty volumes of the édition définitive of which a 
considerable part is only indirectly literary? Even the student is 
ut the mercy of broadcasts, selections, generalisations. 

The value of Dr. O’Flaherty’s book is that it has a well-defined 
scope and an accurate purpose. It does not aim at doing what all 
general accounts of Voltaire must do, but at providing irrefragable 
evidence about the man and his ideas. It gives a copious selection 
of first-hand quotations from writings not usually read: writings in 
which Voltaire reveals his essential preoccupations. They enable 
us to begin to answer the questions how, why, by whom, just 
formulated. 

The ‘‘myth’’—indeed it has all the vagueness of a myth—of Vol- 
taire as an enlightened leader of modern thought, a disinterested 
social reformer, a victim of ecclesiastical tyranny, is dispelled, both 
in the text and in the learned Additional Notes’supplied by Dr. 
Alfred O’Rahilly. It is a painful but necessary exposure of the 
uglier aspects of Voltaire’s mind and character, which subsisted, 
because he was quite extraordinarily diverse, along with  intelli- 
gence, outward polish, much kindliness when he was not crossed: 
his systematic disregard of truth, his superficiality, his cruel vanity, 
his abominable and irreverent coarseness. 

We have no space for details: they must be read in their context. 
The vast unmanageable material has been handled with remarkable 
skill. The writer has had the self-sacrificing courage to quote the 
ipsissima verba that critics habitually refer to as unquotable. The 
tone of such utterances is a thousand times more shocking in 4 
writer of his prestige than in minor writers where they may be 
found; and their repetition is unendurable. 

In view of a second edition—which we understand is already 
looked for—we might suggest a clearer statement of Voltaire’s 
gradual evolution: it is in the stream of writings poured out anony- 
mously and pseudonymously from Ferney and in the Correspon- 
dence of that time that we get the definitive Voltaire. And it might 
be well to explain more fully the attitude of the clergy as is here 
done for the Bishop of Annecy; in order to show that it was abun- 
dantly justified and indeed in the circumstances moderately ex- 
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ercised. 

It is hardly too much to say that taking all! in all Voltaire divided 
and divides people into two classes, those who are with Christ and 
His Church and those who are not. ‘Taking all in all, for a Renan 
had little use for him, and he has had Catholic partisans. He bears 
witness to the absence of Christ in a life. As P. Brou, quoted in 
the Preface, says, he did nothing but injury to what we hold most 
sacred. When we have given every consideration to literary ex- 
cellence, to human inconsistency, to the special difficulties of a 
time, we must take our stand, to quote some fine words of Karl 
Pfleger, on the “‘conviction and the acknowledgment that Christ 
is not only our best, our most delightful, our highest and our 
deepest, but, rightly understood, our sole possession here on earth’’. 

Mary Ryan. 


Avrit. By Hilaire Belloc. (Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.). 

This is not a new book, but its reappearance is both welcome and 
timely. It is welcome because Mr. Belloc presents some of the 
finest French poetry, and in words that have a share of the fresh- 
ness and vigour of the period of which he writes, conveys to the 
English pubiic the charm of the period that preceded the great 
classical age of French literature. It is timely, because now, more 
than ever, we are conscious of the need of that ‘‘re-establishment 
of comprehension’’, which Mr. Belloc had in mind when he first 
wroe this book. Its particular content, however, makes it even 
more timely, for black as the war years have been for France, they 
have seen an outburst of lyric poetry—the poetry of Aragon—which 
has something of the spirit of this book. 

On other points, however, there is room for criticism. Mr. Belloc’s 
picture of the ‘‘primal and catastrophic’’ nature of the French Re- 
naissance, of Charles d’Orleans and Villon, as the writers in whom 
“the first note of the French Renaissance is heard’’ makes us wonder 
how closely he is acquainted with earlier French literature. He is 
more at ease when he deals with individual poets, and skilfully and 
clearly he shows the gentle melancholy of Charles d’Orleans, the 
profound self-revelation of Villon, the ‘esprit’ of Marat, the pomp 
and circumstance of Ronsard, the poignancy of du Bellay. Yet it 
is with a shock—despite Mr. Belloc’s plea—that we arrive at the 
formal Malherbe, but perhaps he serves his purpose, for un- 
doubtedly, he is the end. It may have been Malherbe’s orthodoxy 
that tempted Mr. Belloc, for he suffers from an over-anxiety to 
Christianise his 16th century poets. To stress Ronsard and du 
Bellay as ‘Churchmen’ is surely a mistake. Villon, with all his 
rascality, was more fundamentally Christian. 

There is one final -serious criticism to make. Surely, after so 
many years, blatant inaccuracies could have been corrected. Vil- 
ion’s ‘“‘whole surviving work’’ is not in the ‘form of two rhymed 
wills’’. 
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Mr. Belloc gets away with much, however, because of his ob- 
vious joy in his task, a joy in which his reader cannot but_par- 
ticipate. J. McNamara. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Iissays IN THE ConciLiaR Epocn. By E. F. Jacob. (Manchester 
University Press; 10s. 6d.). 

Dr. Jacob has long been recognized as the primary authority on 
early 15th century England and h’'s essays on the conciliar period 
are marked by the relatively uncommon combination of a meticu- 
lously expert scholarship with an interest in abstract thought. 
Throughout he writes with a sympathetic understanding of medie- 
val speculation. His chapters on the political thought of William 
of Ockham and on the theology of Nicholas of Cusa possess a 
crucial importance for the study of the shifting trends of medieval 
theory. His essay on the Middle Ages and the Renaissance is the 
best available summary of the work of modern continental scholars 
on the meaning of those two terms. While no future church his- 
torian, when dealing with this period, can afford to ignore the com- 
posite result of his analysis of the quiet constitutionalism of Jean 
‘Gerron and Pierre D’Ailly, of the forthright reactions of Dietrich 
of Niem and of the profoundly attractive character of Bishop Hal- 
lam. The essay on the authorship of the Imitation has an especial 
interest. The conclusion is indeed the expected one. Dr. Jacob 
summarises all the contradictory and inconclusive evidence and 
holds that the authorship remains unproven, but that the treatise 
was much the most, probably the work of “‘A Kempis’’—Thomas 
Hemerken, sub-prior of the Brother-house at Agnetenberg, near 
Zwolle. But the fundamental importance of the essay lies in the 
very perceptive study of the spirituality of the Imitation and of that 
associated with Gerard Groote as expressions of the ‘‘nova devotio”’ 
of the 15th century. For ‘‘Essays in the Conciliar Epoch’’ will 
provide a perfect and rare example of the fashion in which purely 
objective history can be at once sympathetic and un-biassed. 

GERVASE MatHEw, O.P. 
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